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The Churches, the Church, and the 
Body of Christ 


HE much discussed cover-story in the Easter 

issue of Time magazine on the new National 
Council of Churches has, perhaps inadvertently, 
focussed attention upon a central issue in all discus- 
sions and proposals regarding Christian Unity. 

Posing the query, “Where is the Church?”’, the 
Time writer comments: “Roman Catholics have a 
ready answer. The Church is the Church of Rome, 
and no other. Protestants cannot answer the .ques- 
tion so easily. For them the Church can exist on 
this earth only as an ideal ; its reality is in the future 
—and in heaven.” The inference which is suggested 
and which has been drawn by many is that here is 
the cause of the unnumbered multiplicity, the seem- 
ingly limitless proliferation, of Protestant denomina- 
tions, and that if only Protestants would follow the 
Catholic pattern they likewise might show forth a 
single visible Church of Christ. 

The Time statement reports one Protestant con- 
ception of the Church, though a distinctly minority 
conception within the the ecumenical fellowship. 
And the diversities within Protestantism and the dif- 
ficulties in effecting unity spring, not from this con- 
ception, but from the fact that it is only one of 
several alternative views of the ideal for Christ's 
Church which are widely held. 

As a matter of fact, it is more generally assumed 
among Protestants that the Roman Catholic concep- 
tion of the unity of the Church—the unity of a 
single ecclesiastical organization—is the correct one. 
The aim of Christian unity, it is held, is the organic 
reunion of all Protestant bodies into a single mono- 
lithic structure but without a dominating central 
authority, a kind of Protestant Romanism lacking 
a Pope. Protestant deviation from this pattern is 
bewailed as sin, the “sin of our unhappy divisions.” 
The cry is back to the Church’s “original undivided 
unity.” 

This is the contention of the “catholic” elements 
within non-Roman Christendom. Possibly because 
it is precisely these elements which have the keenest 


‘ 
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interest in issues of Faith and Order, this pre- 
supposition has been the almost axiomatic assump- 
tion of the most recent ecumenical discussion. It 
underlay the first draft of the recently published 
declaration entitled “The Church, The Churches, 
and The World Council of Churches” until it was 
sharply challenged on the floor of the World Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee at Toronto last July. (It has 
been carefully corrected in the printed edition of this 
noteworthy document which merits the closest 
study.) This view has been ably argued by one of 
the most vigorous and influential younger ecumeni- 
cal theologians, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of the 
Church of South India: “The unity of the Church is 
of its essence. That unity is a spiritual unity. It is 
also a corporeal unity. . . . Nothing could more 
completely reverse the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment insistence on the spiritual nature of the 
Church’s unity than to say that it meant that visible, 
corporeal unity was of secondary importance.” 

As with Bishop Newbigin, this view usually 
grounds itself on the authority of St. Paul. But if one 
thing is clear, it is that St. Paul never for one 
moment envisioned a single ecclesiastical structure. 
When he pleaded with Christians at Corinth to re- 
call that the Church of Christ is one body with many 
members, he certainly did not aim to merge the 
several warring factions in Corinth, let alone the 
uncounted autonomous Christian congregations scat- 
tered about the Mediterranean basin, into a mono- 
lithic organization; or even to federate them into a 
first-century anticipation of a modern Church Coun- 
cil. He was pleading for “unity of the Spirit” 
amidst “diversities of gifts,” “differences of ad- 
ministration,” and “diversities of operations.” 


The appeal to the “original undivided unity” of 
the Church requires even more radical historical cor- 
rection. For five or six centuries at least, until the 
Churches of Rome and Byzantium succeeded in as- 
serting their dominance over their sister-churches, 
such visible, corporeal unity as characterized the 








Church of Christ found expression in periodic “ecu- 
menical councils” of bishops of the principal congre- 
gations and sees. Today, President Mackay of 
Princeton Seminary and others call for a return to 
the conciliar ideal and method of Christian Unity 
over against the ideal of monolithic unity. 

In our own time, a quite new conception of Chris- 
tian Unity has emerged, not in theory but in con- 
crete embodiment. Its most notable illustrations are 
the World Council of Churches and the several Na- 
tional Councils of Churches. It goes far beyond the 
traditional conciliar form in that the member Church- 
es join, not merely in occasional meetings, but in a 
permanent association for continuing conference, 
fellowship and diversified common action. Lacking 
the formal unity of an imposed authority, it actually 
embodies far greater and profounder unity of the 
spirit than that which masks the divisions and an- 
tagonisms within any monolithic structure. To be 
sure, it is far from perfect. For it is still incomplete. 
Incomplete, in that as yet it embraces somewhat less 


than half of Christendom. Incomplete in that some 
of its members still withhold recognition of some 
fellow-members as “true and full’ Churches of 
Christ, and thus will not sit with them about a com- 
mon table or kneel with them at a common altar in 
Holy Communion. 

Nevertheless, it might be contended that this net- 
work of Church Councils, of which the World Coun- 
cil and the National Council are illustrations, are 
furnishing to the Body of Christ more adequate 
structure for its life than it has ever previously pos- 
sessed. Many would hold that these are not to be 
regarded merely as “interim” arrangements, ulti- 
mately to be displaced by a single organization to 
be achieved through a succession of organic unions, 
but rather an anticipation, both in principle and in 
fact, of the ideal unity of Christ’s Church. 

No issue demands more careful exploration and 
decision within ecumenical circles than that of the 
authentic Protestant conception of the ideal unity 
of the Church of Christ—H.P.V.D. 


On Christian Certainty 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 


N the eleventh chapter of Romans St. Paul offers 

an explanation of God’s dealings with men. He 
shows how the rejection of Christ by his own people 
has, in a sense, made the faith of the Gentiles possi- 
ble. God has so used the unbelief of the Jews as to 
make it contribute to the universality of the Gospel. 
Therefore the Apostle urges that the universality 
of the Gospel will ultimately embrace those who now 
reject it. Since God can use lack of faith to produce 
faith, Christians should include the Jews in their 
hopes instead of excluding them. 

But the explanation concludes with an outburst 
which seems to contradict it. “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” (Romans 11:33) How can God’s 
judgments be unsearchable if the Apostle has just 
succeeded in delineating them? Which side shall 
we choose? Shall we believe St. Paul when he tells 
us that he has reached insight into God’s wisdom, 
or shall we believe him when he suggests that no 
man can know the mind of the Lord? (verse 34) 

Actually we must accept both sides. From begin- 
ning to end, the Bible tells us that we can know 
God and that God is unfathomable. As a conse- 
quence, Christians can always go astray in either of 
two directions. First, they can become so confident 
about their doctrines, creeds, systems and proofs 


that the mystery of God is forgotten. Secondly, 
they can represent divine truth as so utterly inacces- 
sible that many people give up the quest altogether, 
or decide that one man’s religious hunch is as good 
as another’s because nobody really knows. 


But how can we possibly accept both sides? How 
can we say, with the thirteenth chapter of First Co- 
rinthians, that “we know in part”? How can we 
admit that this partial knowledge is always imper- 
fect, always subject to human distortion, always in 
need of correction, — and at the same time declare 
that it is knowledge instead of sheer ignorance, 
error and illusion? 


I do not propose to discuss this problem as an in- 
tellectual puzzle. I raise it, rather, because all of 
our most urgent practical difficulties come back to 
this one. How can we, as Christians, stand firm 
against fanaticism without falling into fanaticism ? 
How can we believe in the universality of the Gospel 
without falling into arrogance toward non-Chris- 
tians? How can we effectively preach a mystery to 
men who clamor for definite, simple answers? They 
can be persuaded or dragooned into laying down 
their lives, but only in response to tangible promises 
of power or security or revenge. How can we ask 
them to give their lives, their whole selves, to the 
service of God, if we must tell them in the next 
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breath that no one knows fully what the will of God 
is? 

Some humane and potentially religious people turn 
away from the church because they fail to find satis- 
factory answers to such questions. They feel, to 
put it bluntly, that knowledge of God is not the 
major issue. They observe that a man can strive for 
freedom, truth and brotherhood, whether he believes 
in God or not. They also observe that a man may 
be enslaved to ambition, hatred and lies, whether 
he believes in God or not. Indeed, it might be more 
accurate to say that every individual is himself a 
battle-ground where these opposite sets of forces 
struggle for supremacy. Therefore the real issue 
lies within man himself. The real issue is whether 
humility, justice and love can release us from bond- 
age to regimentation, materialism and war. As Erich 
Fromm has put it recently: “Is it not time to cease 
to argue about God and instead to unite in the un- 
masking of contemporary forms of idolatry?” (Psy- 
choanalysis and Religion, p. 118) 


We must take this question seriously. Sometimes 
we have been guilty of talking about the existence 
of God in such a way that it has no discernible bear- 
ing upon the decisive events of human life. When- 
ever God becomes simply an idea that we want to 
defend against competing ideas, then it is quite right 
to say that we have lost touch with the real issue. 

Let us start, then, with man, no matter how much 
such a proposal may horrify some theologians. Let 
us start with his hopes and fears, his assets and lia- 
bilities, his power and weakness. Let us. start 
with his inner battle between slavery and freedom. 
In that instant the problem is not how we can bring 
God into connection with our theme, but how we can 
possibly avoid Him. For I cannot take a step toward 
deeper self-knowledge without discovering that the 
answer as to who I am, and what I should be, does 
not depend exclusively on me. I have my own ideas 
about what freedom, justice and love mean; but they 
are precisely as defective as Iam. They reflect the 
limits of my experience, my insight, my character. If 
they are ever to be corrected and improved, then the 
change must come in part from beyond what I am. 

You may say that they can be corrected by means 
of what other people teach me ; and this is true. But 
how do I decide what to accept and what to reject 
among the influences which come to me from other 
people? Admittedly my ideas are defective; but so 
are theirs. Many things about myself I am quite in- 
capable of seeing. But certainly no one else sees me 
in such a way that there is no distortion, no exag- 
geration, no blindness. Thus we must say of every 
human being: “The truth about him is there all the 
time ; but no man knows it fully.” Starting with man, 
we cannot move a step without encountering the fact 
that a judgment is true only insofar as it participates 
in something which transcends us. 
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At times, when we are asked about God we reply 
as though we were trying to hand out an item of 
information. But if God is real, then knowledge of 
Him is not like acquiring information. Instead, it 
is like the inner upheaval which occurs when we 
face a new crisis or a new friendship. The basic 
requirement is not so much that I shall apprehend 
something as that I shall be able to stand being 
apprehended. 


Picture a man who has organized his life around 
a stubborn effort to justify himself. Every cause he 
supports is ipso facto noble, and all those opposed 
to his are, as he sees it, obviously vicious. What he 
demands of life seems reasonable to him. If at times 
he becomes unfair or unreasonable it is always be- 
cause others have taxed him beyond what flesh can 
be expected to bear. Every criticism directed against 
him is a malicious attack. Every criticism he directs 
against others is a piece of commendable candor. 
This man is, in short, a kind of godlet who judges 
others by how they fit into his scheme of values. 

I say: “Picture such a man.” But with minor 
variations such a man comes very close to being 
every man. Every man is tempted to justify him- 
self beyond the point which is really justifiable. 
Every man views the worth of others in the light of 
how they affect his own security, his desires and 
ambitions. And whenever conflict breaks out be- 
tween two such human beings, neither is completely 
fair to the other. That is why legal systems have to 
settle disputes by introducing a judge who is not 
directly implicated. 

3ut now picture such a man brought into a personal 
relationship where the Other is completely free from 
the prejudices and distortions to which all men are 
subject. Imagine that this Other is able to reveal 
exactly those truths the man has always managed 
to evade. All his grandiose notions are shattered. 
The evil he has done, and the evil that he is, stand 
out in stark clarity, with no retouching, no possibility 
of shifting the blame. At the same time, all of his 
redeeming qualities are recognized. He is not allowed 
to take credit for more than he is worth; but every- 
thing worthy in him is given full weight. Yet the 
man is more enraged than satisfied by this perfectly 
fair appraisal. And when he tries to expostulate in 
self-defense, when he tries to fight back by accusing 
the Other of ulterior motives, there is no retaliation, 
no argument. The Other simply looks at this man 
with eyes which see right through him—and waits. 

Accept this situation as a parable, and you will 
see why the chief obstacle to knowledge of God is 
not lack of information. What is called for here 
is not that we should have brains enough to grasp 
some irrefutable philosophical theory. What is called 
for is that we should have courage enough to look 
at ourselves, and to be looked at with the eyes of 
Eternity. This is the major issue ; and it cannot even 








be formulated without bringing us face to face with 
God, whether we use the word or not. 

The man we are talking about is now in the pres- 
ence of the kind of truth, the kind of love, that can 
save him; but he can also reject it. He can dig in 
stubbornly and refuse to see what the Other sees. 
Indeed, if the Other were interested merely in hu- 
miliating or in crushing him, one would have a perfect 
right to fight back. The most humiliating thing about 
standing in the presence of God is that He has no 
interest in humiliating us for its own sake. The most 
crushing thing is that He does not ask us to wallow 
in remorse. His presence simply unveils what we 
are. 

This is one of the points at which mystery enters. 
We can be saved by accepting the truth which comes 
to us from beyond our own distortions. But in order 
to be saved by it there has to be something already 
accessible within us. You and I have seen people 
fight desperately to hang onto what might be called 
“the indispensable lie.” We have seen them ward 
off every appeal to reason and fairness and sym- 
“pathy. And then sometimes, when they have been 
driven absolutely to the wall, it is as though they 
were able to let go. They have relinquished their 
insistent claims; they have stretched out a hand to 
the enemy ; they have turned from bitterness to for- 
giveness. And we say of them: “Well, those fine 
qualities must have been in them all along. Why did 
they fight so stubbornly against letting them come 
to the surface? Why did they have to be cornered, 
and almost smashed, before they were able to give 
in?” 

Here is the mystery. We do not save ourselves. 
We do not conquer our own egotism. It is only be- 
cause of the harsh inescapability and the loving in- 
escapability of the truth from beyond us that we 
are ever saved. And yet we participate. The trans- 
formation takes place within us. It is ourselves, our 
human potentialities, which are tapped in fulfilling 
the conditions. The truth from beyond becomes the 
truth which we “produce” within. 

And there is another mystery. The man we were 
talking about is free, because he can accept God’s 
truth or reject it. But notice the odd feature of his 
rejection. When he holds out, when he will not 
capitulate in the presence of perfect justice and per- 
fect love, it is as though some demon were driving 
him. It might even be more accurate to say that he 
cannot give in, he cannot let down his defences, he 
cannot have a change of heart. So the point at which 
man’s freedom becomes most obvious is also the 
point at which his bondage becomes most obvious. 
Mankind is free to enslave itself to illusions, to ego- 
tism, to conflict. It is free to do so indefinitely— 
to the end of time. But man is not free to change 
God. He is not free to change the nature of justice 
and love. He is not free to turn lies into truth. He 
is not free to make his own blindness honesty. 





If, then, we return to our initial question, asking 
how God can be both known and unfathomable, the 
answer is that His presence is both inescapable and 
eternal. What a man brings into this presence is 
simply himself. For all of us that means: one who 
is neither completely inaccessible to the truth nor 
completely open to it. 


From such a standpoint it is God who is supremely 
important. Our ideas, our doctrines, our lives are 
important only insofar as they point to Him and 
participate in what He is. And because they always 
incorporate our limitations, we must always be 
ready to have them altered whenever they prevent 
us from entering more deeply into what He offers. 
In other words, our certainty of God goes hand in 
hand with a lack of certainty about the finality of our 
own formulae. Genuine faith continually breaks the 
bonds of any concepts, any symbols, any words 
which try to hold it captive. 

Thus the Christian message is indeed at a dis- 
advantage wherever men want simple, dogmatic as- 
surance that their answers are the right answers. 
And, more precisely, this is a perennial disadvantage 
which Protestantism should expect to suffer in com- 
parison with Roman Catholicism. But one does not 
really succeed in disposing of mystery by demand- 
ing something he can control. Nor does one capture 
mystery by organizing an institution to be its cus- 
todian. It surrounds our lives unpredictably at every 
point. Who understands his own compulsions and 
his own failure to do what he knows is right? Who 
understands his ability to enter deeply into com- 
munion with some people and his inability to find 
any common ground with others? Who understands 
why every assertive step that we take toward bol- 
stering security leads to a fateful increase of in- 
security? Who understands why man should have 
appeared on the scene at all? Who understands the 
birth of any person or the death of any person? 


It is in the midst of such uncertainty about our- 
selves, and our own righteousness, and our own des- 
tiny, that we point beyond ourselves to the Other, 
as to the constancy of truth itself. Some people re- 
ject Christianity because they think it requires pre- 
tending to be sure where one is not sure. They look 
upon the church as filled with men who claim that 
their beliefs are absolutely right while everybody 
else’s are wrong. They reject Christianity because 
the information which we furnish about God does 
not seem very convincing. And all I can say is that 
we as ministers and laymen have done a rotten job. 
Otherwise such people would realize that honesty, 
humility and a large dose of skepticism toward neat 
theories, do not exclude a person from faith. On 


the contrary, they are pre-requisites for reaching 
faith. 


This is not quite the last word on the matter, 
however. For Christian faith rests upon the singular 





























claim of one historical life. Surely at this point, one 
might think, there can be no tentativeness about our 
doctrines, our creeds, our formulae. And yet, if 
what is true of God is true of Christ, then our cer- 
tainty attaches to Him, not to ourselves. The same 
human fallibility, the same distortions, the same 
blindness affect our interpretations of what Christ 
means, precisely insofar as they interfere with our 
fellowship with God. Sometimes we overlook this 
fact. We talk as though the ultimate nature of God 
were concealed from us, but the historicity of Christ 
makes certain truths as plain as this morning's head- 
lines. What we ought to say is that God is supreme- 
ly accessible to us in Christ and supremely mysterious 
to us in Christ. Let us be thankful for the accessi- 
bility. The message can be told as a story about 
events upon this earth. It breaks through the bar- 
riers of sin, reaching the wise man and the simple 


man right where they are. For those who want 
something tangible and definite, here it is. But in 
the next breath we must say that it is unfathomable. 
What can possibly be less obvious, less to-be-taken- 
for-granted, than that God was made man and took 
upon Himself the burden of our guilt? Here, as 
nowhere else in history, a human life, concrete facts 
and events, are linked to inexhaustible meaning. 
Christ is, for us, both the mystery and the knowledge 
ot God. 

And it is as though the [Epistle to the Colossians 
were echoing the eleventh chapter of Romans when 
it speaks of “the full assurance of understanding, 

. . the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father, and of Christ; in whom are hid 


all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” (Col. 
2 :2f.) 


The Embarrassing Jews 


W. BURNET EASTON, JR. 


LTHOUGH most of us do not like to admit it, 
the simple truth of the matter is that Judaism 
and Jews are an embarrassment to Christians. Our 
embarrassment arises from the fact that if we are 
sincere Christians who really believe that God, in a 
unique historical act, incarnated himself in Jesus 
Christ, then the Jews, who of all people under nor- 
mal and rational expectancy ought to accept Jesus 
as the Christ, do not accept him as such. From the 
Christian point of view, Jews, logically, ought either 
to become Christians, or else they ought to be evil. 
The fact is that they do not become Christians (in 
any significant numbers) and they are not evil—at 
least no more than Christians. Rather, I suspect a 
good case could be made to show that man for man 
on any decent standard of character the Jews would 
average up better than Christians. 

The fact that Jews remain loyal to Judaism and 
are not evil embarrasses Christians. It embarrasses 
us because the Jews imply a challenge to our Chris- 
tian assumptions and to the validity of our faith. 
Although with most of us it is more unconscious 
than conscious, every time we meet or even think 
about the Jews we are confronted with a historical 
group whose continued existence requires an inter- 
pretation of life which does not fit into our scheme. 
To put it mildly this is very embarrassing, and the 
whole history of the Christian treatment of the Jews 
is the result of this embarrassment. At times we 
have tried to proselytize them by devious means— 
not always honorably—but without noticeable suc- 
cess. More frequently, because of our failure to con- 
vert them to Christianity we have tried to pretend 
they were evil and have treated them as such by per- 
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secutions and penalizations. At times, moved by a 
more humane spirit we have tried to tolerate (horri- 
ble word) them. More recently, some sensitive 
Christians, because of a guilty conscience for our 
past persecutions, have swung to the other extreme, 
tried to welcome Jews with open arms and, since 
we worship the same God, say there are no important 
differences. Each of these attitudes is the result of 
the fact that the Jews embarrass us and we do not 
know what to do about it. 

What, then, should be the Christian attitude to- 
ward the Jews! Certainly our attitude cannot be 
that of pretending that there are no important dif- 
ferences, or that what differences there are are im- 
portant. If Jesus be really the Christ, as we Chris- 
tians believe, that makes all the difference in the 
world. To deny it is to commit blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. (1 do not believe sincere Jews re- 
spect us for doing that.) Whatever else our attitude 
toward the Jews must include, it must include Paul’s 
statement to King Agrippa: “Whether short or long, 
I would to God that not only you but also all who 
hear me this day might become such as I am—except 
for these chains.” (Acts 26:29) 

Such an attitude does not necessarily result in 
either persecutions or penalizations, although ad- 
mittedly there is always some danger of such a re- 
sult. In the ambiguities of human existence there is 
no position of conviction which cannot be distorted, 
but if Christians will remember what has always 
been an essential of our faith this distortion can be 
avoided. The essential is that we are citizens of two 
worlds at once. In this particular case it means that 
as far as we are citizens of this world we can and 











must treat Jews with all the humanity and grant them 
all the rights and privileges we grant any people— 
or demand for ourselves. Indeed, there are Chris- 
tian grounds, if not secular, for insisting that the 
Jews deserve special consideration. 


According to the Bible the Jews are uniquely 
God’s Chosen People. Unfortunately there are many 
Christians who have arrogantly assumed that because 
the Jews rejected Christ they have lost that role. 
Historical facts, however, do not confirm such an 
interpretation. The history of the Jewish people 
since the first century A.D. is, if anything, more 
miraculous than before that time. Prior to 70 A.D., 
except for the exiles in Egypt (really before the 
Jews became a nation or “were chosen”) and Baby- 
lon, the Jews had a homeland and some kind of cen- 
tral religious authority. But from 70 A.D. until 
Israeli was established in 1948 (and the religious 
power of Israeli is yet to be demonstrated) the Jews 
have been scattered across the face of the earth. No 
group in history has suffered the continual dismem- 
berments, defeats, persecutions and_penalizations, 
especially in the last 1900 years, the Jews have suf- 
fered—and survived. Not only have the Jews sur- 
vived, but also in proportion to their numbers they 
have probably made more contributions to the wel- 
fare of mankind than any other historical group. 
The history of the Jews simply defies all the canons 
of rational historical understanding. Time and again 
they ought to have disappeared off the face of the 
earth—but they have not! Their history can only be 
understood on a suprahuman and suprarational level 
that recognizes the action of a God who, in some 
mysterious way, has made them his Chosen People, 
and who does not go back on his Word. 


This historical fact, namely, that the history of the 
Jews obviously reveals that they have a unique rela- 
tionship to God is the source of their embarrassment 
to Christians. It demands an embarrassing re-exami- 
nation of our assumptions. It would be so much 
easier and pleasanter to assume that since the Jews 
have rejected Christ that they are no longer God’s 
Chosen and we have taken their place. As indicated 
above we have too tragically often tried to pretend 
this is true, but then the fact of Jewish survival and 
the continued vitality of their religion, in spite of both 
our proselytizing and our persecutions, stares us in 
the face. It is embarrassing to our self-complacency 
and it takes no great psychology to know that em- 
barrassed people react badly. 


This situation will probably continue for a long 
time to come—very likely until the end of history. 
Christians, however, will have a “more Christian” 
attitude toward Jews if they will recognize that the 
Jews are still “beloved of God” (Rom. 11:28), and 
that although they have rejected Christ they still 
have an important role to play in God’s unfathom- 
able economy. And that role includes reminding the 
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world in general, and Christians in particular, that 
history and the God of history are too profound and 
too mysterious to be tied up in neat packages, that 
God’s actions do not fit nicely into human categories, 
not even into the categories of Christian dogma. It 
should remind Christians that loyal and convinced as 
we are and must be about the finality of God’s reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ, even we do not have an ex- 
clusive monopoly on God’s Grace, and that our dog- 
mas and doctrines, necessary as they are, do not ex- 
haust the meaning of God. According to the 
Christian understanding (which we share with Juda- 
ism) the greatest sin is pride, and of all the forms 
of pride the most diabolical is self-righteousness. 
Perhaps in the inscrutable economy of God the role 
of the Jews includes being a continual embarrassing 
judgment on Christian arrogance and self-righteous- 
ness ! 

If such is the role of Judaism, and it seems to me 
implied in Paul’s eleventh chapter to the Romans, it 
is admittedly a difficult one for both Jews and Chris- 
tians. It will be difficult for most Christians because, 
human nature being what it is, people prefer absolutes 
and do not like to be challenged about their faith. 
It will also be difficult for Jews because they will 
have to continue to pay the price that all disturbers 
of self-complacency have to pay. In this regard the 
role of the Jews described by Deutro-Isaiah 2500 
years ago is still true and will continue to be true in 
any foreseeable future. “[Thus saith the Lord] It 
is a light thing that thou shouldst be my [suffering] 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth.” (Isaiah 49:6) It is 
most important, even though difficult and embarras- 
sing for Christians as well as Jews to understand this 


Word. 


At first glance such an interpretation may look as 
though it were giving up the unique truth and finality 
of the Christian faith, but I do not think that is so. 
Rather, it adds a deeper note to our faith: it is a 
recognition of the mysterious depths of God’s love 
and it is a recognition that God may have different 
roles for different peoples. After all our Lord is 
reported to have said: ““And I have other sheep, that 
are not of this fold: | must bring them also, and they 
will heed my voice. So there shall be [sometime in 
God’s inscrutable wisdom] one flock, one shepherd.” 
(John 10:16) Christians need not—dare not—give 
up any of their own revelation, but the Christian un- 
derstanding of Judaism must be paradoxical. On 
the one hand we must continue to say with Paul 
“Would to God that you... might become such as 
I am—except for these chains.” We really believe 
that it would be better and, fine as the Jews are, they 
would be better if they could accept Jesus as the 
Christ. To pretend other than this would be both 
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hypocritical and blasphemous. On the other hand, 
if the Jews cannot honestly accept Christ we must 
recognize that they are also special objects of God’s 
Grace in a way that we are not. In that recognition 
we are humbled but the humbling process may be a 
saving grace! “O the depth of the riches and wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 


his judgments and how inscrutable his ways!” (Ro- 
mans 11:33) 

This understanding, which I think is Biblical, has 
the real possibility of reducing the embarrassment we 
Christians feel in the face of Jews to at least manage- 
able proportions. It ought to create better under- 
standing and a sound basis for mutual respect. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Trustees Vote to Admit Negro Students 
To Baptist Seminaries 


Qualified Negro students may now enroll in four 
Southern Baptist Seminaries. This announcement was 
made recently following the action of trustees of the 
Seminary in Louisville to admit Negro students “to all 
academic rights and privileges” of that institution. 

Previously the trustees of Southwestern Seminary in 
Fort Worth, Texas and of the New Orleans Seminary 
had made similar moves. The announcement of their 
action was made simultaneously. 

A fourth Baptist institution, Golden Gate Seminary 
in San Francisco, California, has never discriminated 
against the admission of students because of race or 
color. 

It will be recalled that the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion meeting in Chicago last year went on record with 
the following recommendation on Race Relations: 

“In view of the fact that in recent months there have 
been distinct and significant changes in the policies of 
institutions of higher learning in the secular field and 
in further view of the principles of action on race rela- 
tions upon which we as Southern Baptists have taken 
a stand, we express the hope that the governing bodies 
of our denominational institutions, both educational and 
social service, will seriously explore with intelligence, 
conscience and compassion our Baptist responsibility 
and opportunity in these areas of Christian service.” 


(1950 Annual, p. 45).—Light 


Soviet Zone Bars 
Church Relief Shipments 


A new order by Dr. Karl Steinhoff, Interior Minister 
of the (Eastern) German Democratic Republic, was 
seen as marking the virtual end of relief distribution 
in the Soviet Zone by church-sponsored charitable or- 
ganizations. 

In a letter to the East German bureau of Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
Dr. Steinhoff prohibited relief imports of all kinds, un- 
less they are made available for distribution by the 
“People’s Solidarity,” a Communist-directed welfare or- 
ganization in the Soviet Zone. 

The order affects not only Hilfswerk, but Caritas, 
Roman Catholic social welfare agency. 

Interference by East German authorities with Hilfs- 
werk was foreshadowed by the confiscation of several 
relief shipments from Western Germany and the block- 
ing of a Hilfswerk depot in Magdeburg by Soviet Zone 
police. 
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In several other instances, shipments addressed to 
Hilfswerk in the Soviet Zone were refused entry into 
Eastern Germany by Soviet German border authorities. 

Serious concern over the situation was voiced at ses- 
sions of the East German Evangelical Bishops’ Confer- 
ence presided over by Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin. 

Declaring that “charitable work is an integral part 
of the Evangelical Church’s activities which can never 
be abandoned,” the bishops decided to approach the 
Soviet Zone government in an effort to restore normal 
conditions.—Religious News Service. 


World Council Replies 
To “Peace Council” 


The Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs released recently from Geneva, Switzerland, the 
text of a letter sent on Feb. 23 to Monsieur F. Joliet- 
Curie, President of the “World Peace Council.” The 
letter was in reply (at their request) to a communica- 
tion addressed by the “Peace Council” to the five presi- 
dents and general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. The “Peace Council” letter, dated January 
26, had solicited World Council of Churches support 
for the “Peace Council” proposition that reductions of 
armed forces “are the first steps on the way to general 
and total disarmament, which remains the ultimate goal 
of the Defenders of Peace.” 

Replying on behalf of the World Council, which is one 
of its constituting bodies, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs took the position that 
“the main requisite for any disarmament measure lies 
in effective and continuous inspection and control under 
the United Nations.” 

Reiterating the stand which the World Council has 
taken against the “false doctrine of totalitarianism,” 
the Commission pointed out that “reduction of arma- 
ments is not an arithmetic proposition, but a political 
and, above all, a moral problem,” presupposing, on the 
one hand, “that the recognition of the interdependence 
of nations is steadily banishing isolation and distrust’ 
and that “nations and governments firmly adhere to the 
principles of peaceful adjustment of their needs and 
wants and peaceful regulation of common interests 
across frontiers. 

“They also mean,” the Commission said, “that gov- 
ernments definitely repudiate taking the law into their 
own hands and menacing each other by force or propa- 
ganda.” 

While admitting that “there are many different opin- 
ions among Member Churches of the World Council” 
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on some of the questions raised, the Commission cited 
the Council's oft-expressed concern that the nations 
continue to try to find “a just peace under the rule of 
law.” The letter emphasized, however, that ‘the long 
and difficult history of this question shows that we must 
not delude ourselves into assuming that the solution is 
simple,” and that the real question at issue is: “What 
international combined force of the U.N. must be or- 
ganized to safeguard any state against aggression of any 
kind and to enforce international law ?” 

The letter further staté4 that “nations can be expected 
to reduce their national armaments only in proportion 
to the achievement of reliable measures for collective 
security. “We feel,” the letter continued, “that inter- 
national security must rest upon mutual and completely 
open confidence, accompanied by a combined force such 
as we here indicate. Such a combined force could under 
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propitious circumstances eventually be converted into 
a real international police force under U.N. command.” 


The Commission’s letter was signed by F. M. van 
Asbeck, President; Kenneth G. Grubb, Chairman; and 
O. Frederick Nolde, Director.—Ecumenical Press Ser- 
vice, Geneva. 


New Zealand Churches to Consider 
Question of Approach to Jews 


In an endeavor to implement the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly’s resolutions on the Christian approach to the Jews, 
the National Missionary Council of New Zealand re- 
cently held a two-day conference at which Jewish prob- 
lems were discussed, with particular reference to the 
situation in New Zealand. The Council challenged its 
constituent churches: 


(1) to institute a definite campaign of education about 
the Jew, in order that anti-Semitism, the virulent disease 
found in parts of Europe and America, may not take 
root in New Zealand; 

(2) to make the Christian approach to the Jews an 
active concern of the churches, and so to include the 
Jews in all programs of evangelization ; 

(3) in line with the policy being followed in other 
parts of the world, not to pass by the Jew because he 
is different, nor to single him out for special ministry, 
but to include him in the normal ministry of the local 
parish or church. 


There are nearly five thousand Jews in New Zealand. 
—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Correspondence 
Dear Sir: 

In the edition of January 22nd, page 191, you have 
published an article ‘East German Pastors Ask Anti- 
Communist Front.” According to the note at the end, 
you have taken this article from “Religious News Ser- 
vice”; I am sorry that you have not mentioned, that 
this so-called “Open Letter” is not signed, but anony- 
mous, really the first anonymous letter coming from pas- 
tors behind the Iron Curtain. I get letters and letters 
from there, but I never had a letter from an anonymous 
Pastor. Thus I tried to find out, and my conclusion is 
—and I’m pretty near to 100% correct—that the whole 
“Open Letter” is a product of Western or West-German 
propaganda. You may know that the best and most 
voluminous reports on the state of rearmament in East- 
ern Germany is coming from Western reporters who 
have never put as muchas one of their feet on the soil 
of Russian occupied territory, but they have money and 
they make money. I wonder who paid for that “Open 
Letter”! 

D. MARTIN NIEMOLLER. 
Wiesbaden, Germany. 
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